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THE GENIUS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


I 


UR Church is in some respects quite peculiar 

among the Churches of the world ; and the briefest 

expression of her peculiarity is to say that she 

holds together, in a degree not elsewhere paralleled, 
the continuous tradition of Christendom from the earliest 
period through the Middle Ages to the present, and the 
characteristics of that new birth in Christian history which 
is called the Reformation. ‘To say this is in itself to say 
that her name is something more than a geographical 
description. For this effort to hold together apparently 
diverging forces is itself typically English, and the way in 
which our Church has set about it is typically English also. 
Other nations have other gifts, and the races of Asia and 
Africa will bring to the treasury of the Universal Church 
interpretations of the Gospel very largely their own. It is 
not to be desired that all Churches should come to resemble 
the Church of England ; but it is most desirable that the 
Church of England should fulfil the destiny which Providence, 
through the processes of history, has marked out for her. 
And this will only happen if her sons are not content merely 
to receive her benefits, but seek to understand her character 
and live by her tradition in all its fulness. 

We do not claim, then, for the Church of England that she 
is a model for others to imitate, but rather that she has her 
own contribution to make to the wealth of the united Church, 
for which we pray, just as others have their own contribution 
for lack of which we should all be poorer. In_ politics 
we have ceased to suppose that the only alternatives are an 
exclusive nationalism and a cosmopolitanism which ignores 
national distinctions. We all accept to-day the ideal of 
internationalism, which regards all nations as comrades 
and co-operators, but rejoices in their diversity which enables 
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each to bring its own special enrichment to the common 
life of all. This is, indeed, the principle of the family, 
where the interest and zest of common life arises from the 
differences, rather than from the likenesses, of those who 
share that life. And we are beginning to see that it must 
be so with Churches also. Reunion, when it comes, will 
not come by way of absorption (though Rome impenitently 
clings to that vain hope), nor by mere agreement to differ, 
but by the mutual understanding and mutual appreciation 
which make possible a real synthesis of all that is precious 
in all the uniting traditions. 

The Church of England, then, is to be accepted in all 
the features of its actual historic development. Our loyalty 
is not to a remote ideal, but to a very definite, even if some- 
times definitely vague, historic society. What is involved 
in such loyalty will be discussed in some respects a little 
later. But the special danger of any such body as the 
Church of England is that its members, in their various 
groups, may attach their loyalty not to the whole society, 
but to those aspects of its life, or elements in its life, 
to which they are especially devoted ; they call this loyalty 
to their ideal of the Church, but it is in fact mere concen- 
tration on their personal preferences. Actual loyalty must 
always be loyalty to an actual body, capable of making up 
and expressing its own mind. If, then, it is true that the 
Church of England combines what for brevity’s sake we 
may call the Catholic and the Evangelical traditions, and, 
indeed, that this is its most distinctive characteristic, loyalty 
to the Church must involve an acceptance of this combination 
and a desire to maintain it. If a man sets out to be loyal to 
the Catholic tradition, so understood as to rule out all that is 
distinctive of the Reformation, he cannot also be fully 
loyal to the Church of England. If a man sets out to be 
loyal to the Reformation, so understood as to rule out any 
elements of the Catholic tradition which were not universally 
retained by the reformed Churches, he cannot also be loyal 
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to the Church of England. The Church of England has 
always bridged the gulf (or sat on the hedge, if you like) 
that divides ‘‘ Catholic”? and ‘‘ Protestant”? from one 
another ; no one section can claim that loyalty to its history 
favours exclusively the tradition of that section. 

It has been said that this effort to combine apparently 
divergent traditions is typically English ; and our foreign 
neighbours often twit us with our power to act on various 
principles all at once which they find incompatible. They call 
this illogical, though it would seem that the application of 
principles within, and not beyond, their proper spheres has 
as much claim to be called logical as a ruthless pursuit of 
some one principle to the exclusion of others that are just 
as relevant. Whether logical or not, the English method 
has always been to enjoy all kinds of excellence together 
as far as possible, retaining the glamour and unifying 
influence of monarchy with the steadying influence of 
hereditary aristocracy while welcoming the progressive 
impetus of democracy. Our mixed constitution is only the 
most conspicuous illustration of an almost invariable national 
method. It is not a method which leads to the loftiest 
heroism or to the basest villainies. Joan of Arc and 
Robespierre would both be out of place in the less highly 
coloured pageant of English History. But it is a method 
with its own very solid advantages, and perhaps it is because 
the normal tenor of our life is even and secure that in our 
men of genius imagination flies on an even stronger wing than 
elsewhere. The combination of our normal mediocrity 
with our unequalled galaxy of poets is no accident. Where 
the normal is romantic, romance must seek a little normality ; 
where the normal has the security of pedestrianism, romance 
can soar into the empyrean free from care. 

But if the enterprise is English, the way in which it has 
been attempted is English too. Nowhere was the Refor- 
mation accomplished with so little assertion of abstract 
principles as in England. By individuals indeed they were 
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proclaimed loud enough ; but the Church did not commit 
itself to them except on a very modest scale. Let anyone 
who doubts this compare the Prefaces to the Book of Common 
Prayer, the Catechism, and the Thirty-nine Articles with 
utterances of similar authority in other Churches, Lutheran 
or Calvinist. Just as in our political life we seldom proclaim 
general principles of the kind that become symbols of 
enthusiasm, but rather seek to do on each occasion what seems, 
all things considered, to be the best in the circumstances, so 
our Reformers, taken as a body and in their official action, 
were more concerned to do the best they could for the 
religious life of England than to advance this or the other 
special interpretation. Of course, their criterion of what 
was best was found in Scripture and the practice or teaching 
of the Early Church ; and as against those parts of current 
Roman doctrine which they repudiated, they asserted definite 
principles based on their understanding of Scripture. But 
their main concern, especially at the vitally decisive moment 
when the Elizabethan settlement ended the short Marian 
reaction, was practical more than theoretical; and the 
guiding conception of their practical policy was the com- 
prehension within our Church of as many as could be or 
were willing to be so comprehended. 

Now it goes without saying that the primary requirement 
of a Christian Church is that it be loyal to Christ ; and just 
because He is supreme as no other can be supreme, there 
must be no shadow of compromise between His claim and 
any other. If, or in so far as, our national tendency to hold 
all types of thought and currents of feeling in combination 
has ever led us in practice to put His claims on a level with 
others, or to seek any adjustment of other claims to His 
except by way of their complete subordination, that is 
merely sin, to be confessed as soon as recognised and to be 
repented of with humiliation and contrition. That neither 
we nor any other Church in Christendom are free from this 
sin is certain, and God sends us prophets from time to time 
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to warn us that we are acquiescing asa Church in an outlook 
which is sub-Christian. 

But if we are on the look-out to avoid compromising the 
claims of Christ, we have no reason to regret or to apologise 
for the national character of our national Church. We 
do not claim to be or to do all that the Universal Church 
is called to be and to do ; we cannot possess in its fulness 
all that the Church of other lands possesses ; and we ought 
to be eager for that full union with all other parts of the 
Great Church which will enable us to receive all we can of 
their fulness while imparting to them all we can of our own. 
But we shall only do our best work for our own country, 
and we shall only bring our completest gift to the reunited 
Church, by being to the utmost degree what our history 
specially and uniquely enables us to be. 

The Church of England, like other Churches, has often 
failed to be completely Christian—always, indeed, if we take 
those words in all their proper depth of meaning ; but it 
has never failed to be utterly, completely, provokingly, 
adorably English. 

This makes it, like the British Constitution, the despair 
of the systematisers ; and in times of controversy it is sharply 
called upon to declare its position. Does it hold this view 
or that? Does it regard this or the other institution which 
it maintains as necessary to its character as a Church, or 
only as spiritually valuable or convenient? The Church of 
England has been slow to answer such questions, because 
it has steadily believed that those who give different answers 
none the less can, and ought, to worship and work together 
in one body. It thus loses sharpness of definition, and 
therewith some of the zeal and zest and effectiveness in 
immediate action which sharpness of definition promotes. 
But in every generation it can rejoice in its former refusals 
to take sides as a body in controversial issues, and therein 
finds encouragement to persist in its traditional course. 

Critics sometimes say that this is tantamount toa declaration 
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that we prefer peace to truth. It would be a fairer account 
of the Anglican attitude to say that we have learnt from a 
full experience that nearly always peace is the best way to 
truth. It is the fact that we commonly put the peace of 
the Church before our personal convictions ; and, just be- 
cause we do this, our personal convictions undergo modifi- 
cation from the influence of our fellow-Churchmen, for 
each side in the controversy learns to value what is true and 
wholesome in the contention of the other. After all, no 
proposition was ever yet believed in with sincerity by any 
large number of people except because of some truth latent 
in it. The way of truth, no less than of charity, is to avoid 
wholesale repudiation of traditions or schools of thought just 
because another tradition has a greater proportion of truth, 
and to weld together as far as may be all the truth in all 
the traditions. Let individuals or groups within the body 
contend vehemently for the truth as they see it; that is 
their contribution to the life of the body ; but let them not 
rend or break the body itself, and let the body rejoice in 
them all. 
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It is time to turn from these generalisations to the more 
particular consideration of the main streams of tradition 
which flow together in the Church of England in a process, 
still very incomplete, of coalescence. 

The great river of Christian tradition has divided into 
three main streams. But it is well to remember 
that before its course was fairly begun the Church had 
already suffered mutilation by the refusal of Israel to accept 
the Gospel. That refusal led to the Church becoming Euro- 
pean instead of European and Asiatic together from the 
start ; and that same fact led to the excessive influence of 
Greek intellectualism over the moral and prophetic witness 
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of the Church in the formative period of the Church’s doc- 
trine, which a strong Hebraic element would have counter- 
balanced. ‘The European Church suffered two great divi- 
sions, the one of East and West, the other of North and South. 
With the division of East and West we are not now con- 
cerned ; with the division of the Western Church by a sepa- 
ration of North from South we are very much concerned. 
For the Reformation involved the loss to the South of the 
traditional Teutonic local autonomy and so led to the 
intense modern centralisation in the Papacy, and the whole 
legalistic regimentation to which the Latin genius tends ; 
while it involved the loss to the North of the strong Roman 
principle of order, and left regional and congregational 
liberty as the sole possessor of the field, with the consequent 
infinite divisiveness which we find in American Pro- 
testantism. 

The Church of England, by deliberate policy and choice, 
sought to combine the strong elements of both traditions. 
It has held them in rather unstable equilibrium ; they have 
until lately rather existed side by side than coalesced into a 
real unity. But both have been there throughout, and in our 
own time there has been apparent a most manifest drawing 
together in mutual understanding, appreciation, and even 
assimilation. 

Our Church, at the Reformation, retained the traditional 
Ministry of the Catholic Church, and the traditional creeds 
with their confession of faith in the One, Holy, Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. It made its service-book—the Book of 
Common Prayer—out of the old liturgies and offices. The 
Order of Holy Communion, in all versions of the Prayer 
Book, is based on the traditional Orders, of which the Roman 
Missal is the best known. It was modified in several most 
important particulars ; but it was not a new Order ; it was, 
and is, the old Order revised. Great efforts were made to 
avoid shocking that conservative instinct which is always 
strong in English religion. In Faith and Order the Church 
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was to be manifestly not a new Church, but the old 
Church reformed. 

Of course, some felt that the Reformation had changed 
the essential character of the Church, and remained loyal to 
Rome. To them and to their successors the Church of 
England inevitably appears to be a new Church, which 
began to exist at the Reformation. But it has never so re- 
garded itself, and its answer to such critics is that Rome 
itself was the defaulter, leaving the standard of primitive 
purity and allowing superstitious accretions to become 
attached to the faith of the Gospels. The Church of Eng- 
land did not leap forward to grasp at novelties, but turned 
back to the Church of the Apostles and Fathers, striving in 
all ways to maintain their traditions unencumbered but in- 
tact. 

Thus it sought, and still seeks, to offer to the world and to 
uphold before the world all that was fine and wholesome in 
the ancient tradition of Christendom. But its criterion of 
truth and wholesomeness was derived from the spiritual 
impetus which gave birth to the Reformation. It is pos- 
sible to regard that great historic event from many angles. 
The medieval Church was worldly and corrupt, and the 
Reformation was a movement for spiritual purity according 
to the rule of the Gospel. That is the fundamental fact 
about it. But the form which this movement for spiritual 
purity took was determined by its whole historic context. 
If we go back to what is sometimes called the Golden Middle 
Age—roughly from about 1050 to 1250 or 1300—we find 
policy and thought alike dominated by the desire to bind all 
together in the unity of obedience to God. In policy the 
exaltation of the Papacy and its struggle with the Empire 
were inspired by the desire to assert the supremacy of Christ 
and His Rule over all departments of life. No doubt the 
motives were mixed, and worldly ambition played its part 
along with zeal for the Kingdom of God ; but the latter was 
truly there. More fundamental is the complaint that the 
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Church then attempted to achieve a spiritual result by essen- 
tially unspiritual means, so that the decay and corruption 
which followed were inevitable results of the method adopted 
with such lofty aims. Anyhow, this great attempt at political 
and international unification had only a limited success, 
though it was by no means altogether without success. Far 
otherwise was it in the field of thought. The great scholastic 
theologians, notably that supreme intelligence, S. Thomas 
Aquinas, really achieved a unification of the thought and 
knowledge of their time, under the sceptre of Theology, the 
Queen of Sciences, such as has never been regained in any 
subsequent age. The trouble about this effort was not that 
it failed but that it succeeded too well. Its very completeness 
laid fetters upon the intellect of later generations, and when 
progress came it was as by the bursting of a dam. 

In reaction against all this the movement for the recovery 
of spiritual purity took the form of an insurgence of nation- 
ality against an internationalism which had come to be repre- 
sented by foreign control, and an assertion of individual 
judgment against an authority felt to be mechanical and 
tyrannous. The former led to the establishment of the 
various national Churches. On the whole the Lutheran tra- 
dition subjected these to the secular authorities, while the 
Calvinist or Presbyterian tradition sought to subordinate the 
secular powers to the authority of the Ministers and Elders. 
It was a familiar thought in the seventeenth century that 
Papalists and Presbyterians, Jesuits and Calvinists, were 
agreed in their view of the proper relations between Church 
and State, only differing in their notion where the true 
Church is to be found, while Lutherans, English Royalists 
and French Politiques united to hold a theory of State Sover- 
eignty, embodied at that time in the essentially Protestant 
doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. 

The spiritual essence, then, of the Reformation is that it 
was a movement towards spiritual purity ; this characteristic 


it shared with every great religious revival. Its actual form 
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was determined by three things: first, its appeal to Scrip- 
ture, as the test of spiritual purity ; then the two features 
determined by the historic circumstances, nationalism in 
religion and the assertion of private judgment. And all of 
these are conspicuous in the post-Reformation tradition of 
the Church of England. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the supremacy of Scripture. 
By that the Church of England stands firmly. Of course, 
Scripture itself is variously interpreted in different ages 
according to the knowledge available at any time. But these 
variations are very slight as compared with the constant wit- 
ness of Scripture when taken as the supreme standard of 
doctrine. ‘There we find, first in divers portions and in 
divers manners (as the Writer to the Hebrews puts it) in 
Law and Prophecy and Psalm, then in the Gospels in its 
fulness of its splendour, the glory of God’s revelation of Him- 
self. And our Church allows nothing to be taught as neces- 
sary to salvation but what is grounded in Scripture. There 
has never been any pretence that there is no true knowledge 
except through Scripture, as orthodox Islam claimed on 
behalf of the Koran. Nor is there any denial that it is per- 
missible to teach as pious opinion what goes beyond the 
Scriptures ; but the Scriptures and the Scriptures alone are 
accepted as the rule of faith for all. 

Secondly, the Church of England is national, and allows 
no foreign dictation in religious matters. If it is open to 
criticism here it is for being too national rather than for not 
being national enough. But that fault is finding correction 
now when the Church of England finds itself the mother of 
Churches throughout the world, which are more and more 
leaving behind what was distinctively English in order to 
commend the Eternal Gospel to the consciences of other races. 

Thirdly, the Church of England believes in the spiritual 
liberty of the individual ; that is the full expression for what 
in the circumstances of the Reformation and its repudiation 
of an alien authority was acclaimed as private judgment. But 
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it is worth while to remember that what the Reformers 
insisted on was not the right but the duty of private judg- 
ment. Each man, in virtue of that immediate access to the 
Father which Christ had opened for him, was called upon to 
exercise his own conscience and to appropriate for himself the 
truths of revelation and the blessings of the Gospel, not 
merely to acquiesce in what authority prescribed for him to 
do and believe. 

But to this private judgment the Church of England pre- 
sents all the treasury of the Catholic tradition and means of 
grace. It calls upon each member of the Church to deter- 
mine how he will use these, but it offers them for his use in 
their completeness. The Anglican note is ‘“‘ You may,” in 
contrast with the Roman “ You must” ; but the liberty so 
offered is a liberty to claim all the traditional privileges 
of the Catholic Church. 

Liberty is always beset by temptations. We have to confess 
that the method of saying ‘‘ You may ” easily encourages slack- 
ness ; a Roman Catholic who was told that Confession was 
possible in the Church of England but not obligatory said, 
‘* What an easy religion !”’ No doubt many take advantage 
of it in that way, and the more military or legalist methods of 
Rome may get better results out of the given human material 
in a short while. But there is a sacred principle at stake. 
Christ seems to have set no limits to His respect for the 
liberty of the individual in spiritual things ; and the reason 
would seem to be that liberty is the indispensable condition 
of a truly spiritual response. Our method may be slower, 
but it alone is capable of reaching the ideal. To the indifferent 
it affords less stimulus or support, but perhaps this is balanced 
by the fact that it does not drive them away. To the truly 
devoted or to the sincere enquirer it is wholesome and bracing 
to be required to exercise his own judgment and conscience 
concerning the opportunities which the Church puts before 
him ; and this is what must be the result of maintaining at 
once the Catholic and the Evangelical traditions. 
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That those two traditions should invariably be at peace 
together in one body is not to be expected. Nowhere except 
in the Church of England do they co-exist in one body in at 
all the same fulness of strength and conviction. It is inevit- 
able that from time to time the adherents of one or other of 
these two great streams should wish to follow their own tradi- 
tion to points which would seem to the other tantamount to 
breaking the conditions of fellowship. Anglo-Catholics 
sometimes desire practices, especially in connection with the 
Eucharistic elements, which Evangelicals find themselves 
unable to tolerate in a body to which they belong. Evan- 
gelicals sometimes desire action, specially in the way of Inter- 
communion with non-episcopal Churches, which seem to 
Anglo-Catholics a repudiation of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Church and therefore entirely inadmissible. At such times 
the questions to be faced are these : Is it really important for 
the welfare of Christendom that there should be within it a 
Church specially pledged to the maintenance within one 
body of both these great streams of tradition. And is a 
Church with so typically English an aspiration likely to be a 
good medium for commending the Gospel to the English 
people? If so, it is worth while for adherents of either party 
to make at least some sacrifice for the sake of fellowship with 
the others. In the long run it is found that either the desire 
itself dies out in those that had felt it, or the resisting party 
withdraws its resistance ; for there is a mind or spirit of the 
fellowship which ultimately prevails over sectional wishes 
and judgments, provided that these are not hardened by 
violence directed against them. 
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Once more we repeat that the conviction inspiring such a 
policy or outlook is not that peace at any price is preferable 
to truth, but that peace among sincere disciples of Jesus 
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Christ is the first condition for learning fuller truth concern- 
ing Him. 

No doubt this Anglican way is beset with peculiar difficul- 
ties. But they are the difficulties of the ideal. It is easy to 
grasp the various aspects of truth one by one, just as it is easy 
to cultivate certain virtues (such as the maintenance of a high 
moral standard) if others (such as charity for sinners) are 
ignored. But it is very hard indeed to see all sides of truth 
in a just proportion, or to acquire the whole series of the 
Christian virtues. Our beloved Church is still learning how 
to fulfil its divinely appointed mission, and is not always 
strong at the points where others are strong. But it is learning 
steadily. Momentary controversies may throw the points of 
difference into relief and make it appear that the Church is 
tending towards disruption. Those who are acquainted with 
its inner life know perfectly well that the permanent move- 
ment is steadily towards greater unity. The achievement of 
greater unity within itself is perhaps at this stage not only the 
condition of its effectiveness in England but the chief service 
that it can render to Christendom. 

Just because of its comprehensive character it is regarded 
with the deepest interest by other Churches. Three recent 
international Conferences—at Stockholm in 1925, at Lau- 
sanne in 1927, at Jerusalem in 1928—have supplied evidence 
of this fact. The position which history has given to our 
Church is one carrying an influence entirely out of propor- 
tion to its numerical strength. And the same is true of its 
strategic position in the campaign of World Evangelisation. 
Partly because of the area covered by the British Empire, 
but also to an extent for which that does not at all account, 
we find that the key-positions are in the hands of this one 
Church which seeks to hold Catholic and Evangelical together, 
each in full development yet each in harmony with the other, 
and which has learnt in that enterprise something of that 
secret of spiritual synthesis whereby racial varieties of appre- 
hension may also be welded together in unity. 
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It is our English custom to belittle what we feel to be our 
own, and we are shy of glorying in our Church. But when 
we survey its history, its saints, its theologians, its states- 
men ; when we consider its expansion through the world 
and its position in Christendom ; above all, when we contem- 
plate the possibilities before it for which it seems to have re- 
ceived a Providential preparation, then we are bound to 
give glory to God for what He has done, and is summoning 
us to do, through this Church in which He has called us to 
serve Him. May He so kindle our devotion that we be not 
utterly unworthy of our heritage ! 
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